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PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


Friends’ General Conferences, First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the unds of 
Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 


Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 


PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Reception to those in attendance upon the Conferences, 
by the Richmond Local Committee, at High Point 
Hotel, 8 p. m., Seventh-day, 2oth. 

Opening Session of the Conferences, Second-day, 
Eighth month 22, a. m. 

Address of Welcome, William Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Papers limited to twenty minutes ; addresses, opening 
discussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit, 
five minutes. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

Second-day, 22nd, two sessions, and Third-day morn- 
ing 23d, one session. 

FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 

LABOR. 

First Session, Third-day, Eighth month 23d, p. m. 

I'wo sessions on Fourth-day, 24th. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
I'wo sessions, Fifth month asth. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, 
I'wo sessions, on Sixth-day, 26th 
Conferences will close, 26th, p. m. 


The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will generally 
arrive on the 2oth, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the 21st. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 22nd 
to 26th, will probably be held. ‘They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 


*,* For arrangements as to transportation, board, etc., 
see preceding issues of Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


SPECIAL TRAIN. 

A special train will leave New York City on Eighth 
month 19. This train will go over the Baltimore and 
Ohio salicend, and its connections, to Cincinnati, where 
transfer will be made for Richmond. 

The schedule time of this train is as follows ; 

Leave New York, (8th mo. 19th), . . 8.30 a. m. 
Elizabeth, . . 9.00 
Plainfield, 9.15 
Bound Brook, 9.26 
Trenton Junction, 

enkintown, 

Wayne Junction, . . -* 
Phila. (24th and Chestnut Sts.), 
Chester, 
Wilmington, cee 
Baltimore, ( Dinner), 


10.37 
It.00 


Washington, 
Harper’s Ferry, 
Martinsburg, so eects 
Cumberland, (Supper)... . 

Leave = em 

Grafton, 

Parkersburg, (8th mo. 2oth), . 

Arrive Cincinnati, ( Breakfast), 

Leave “ 

Arrive Richmond, 


Friends’ School, 
WEST STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Exceilent advantages for complete school course. 
Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 
Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 


Year Becins Ninth Month 12TH. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
ENOS L. DOAN, Principal. 





SPECIAL 


OFFER. 


TWENTY WEEKS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


To New Subscribers, 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, from Eighth Month 20th 


to end of year, making 


Twenty Weeks, 


For Fifty Cents. 


The Coin can readily be sent in a 
if applied to. 


Or we will take postage stamps. 


coin-card, which we will furnish, 


Or two names sent 


together can be paid with a §1 note. 


Reports of the Conferences 


of Friends, to be held at Richmond, Indiana, Eighth Month 22 to 
26, will begin in the issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Eighth 
Month 27, and continue (including the papers read, etc.), for several 


weeks. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) Principal. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f 4 7##<¢ifaés. | 
Circulars on application. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 


college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 


For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc AND Day Puptts or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially | 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
r2th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gyr:- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 





For i‘lustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


| Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 

preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpInc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under care of Friends. Thorough instruction. Lib- 
eral course. Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 


Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Expenses very low. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 


school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers 
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A child fresh from its bath in clean dainty 
clothes is a suggestion of Ivory Soap. All 
dainty washable things may be restored to 
their original freshness without injury, by use 


of Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory ';"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


OOKKEEPER.—EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 
1932 Girard Avenue. 


OR RENT.—NICELY FURNISHED TWELVE. 
room house, West Philadelphia, to private family. 
Rent will be taken in board by owner and wife. Address 
No. 43, this Office. 
ADY, FRIEND, WANTS A POSITION OF 
trust; has had office experience. Good reference. 
Address L., 514 Chain Street, Norristown, Pa. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A YOUNG 

woman, refined and amiable, to assist with house- 

hold duties and care of children. In replying, please 

State age, previous experience, and capabilities. Ad- 
dress No. 41, this Office. 





wes lr ED.—YOUNG MAN IN RETAIL HARD- 
ware store, with good reference. A Friend pre- 
ferred. Not afraid of work and long hours. Must be 
good penman and quick at figures. Good chance for 
advancement. Give age, reference, and salary expected. 
Address No. 42, this Office. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 


Mills, Pa 
Our prices are the lowest, our 


a 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall! we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to 
1311 Market Street. 





Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER 


0000006 


Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND e O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 
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Established 1844. \ 
fhe Journal, 1873. j 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXIII. 

Tue temperance I plead for is not only religiously, 
but politically good : it ts the interest of good govern- 
ment to curb and rebuke 
mischiefs ; luxury brings effeminacy, laziness, poverty, 
and misery ; but temperance preserves the land. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘* No Cross, No Crown."’ 


(1. Peter, 5:7) 
How strong and sweet my Father's care! 
The words, like music in the air, 
Come answering to my whispered prayer — 
He cares for thee. 


The thought great wonder with it brings, 

My cares are all such little things, 

But to this truth my glad faith clings, 
He cares for me. 


Yes, keep me ever in thy love, 

Dear Father, watching from above, 

And let me still thy mercy prove, 
And care for me. 


Cast me not off because of sin, 

But make me pure and true within, 

And teach me how thy smile to win, 
Who cares for me. 


O, still in summer's golden glow, 

Or wintry storms of wind and snow, 

Love me, my Father ; let me know 
Thy care for me. 


And I will learn to cast the care 

Which like a heavy load I bear 

Down at thy feet in lowly prayer 
And trust in thee. 


For naught can hurt me, shade or shine, 
Nor evil thing touch me nor mine, 
Since thou with tenderness divine 

Dost care for me. —Anon. 


A DISCUSSION OF “SACRAMENTS.” 

A book recently issued in England, ‘‘ St Paul s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians: A Practical Exposition,’’ is by Canon Charles Gore, a Church 
of England clergyman, who paid a visit to this country some months 
ago. Itis reviewed in Zhe Friend, London, by John Stephenson 
Rowntree, of York, and we reprint a part of his review, as it contains 
many observations and suggestions which we think will be valued by 
our readers. (The preceding portion of the notice, it should be said, 
was less critical than the part here given. ) 


Ix an early chapter the author says: ‘“‘We know 
what stress St. Paul laid at Ephesus on proper Chris- 
tian baptism, and the laying on of hands which fol- 
lowed it” (p. 58). Acts 19: 1-7 is referred to in 
support of this observation. On turning to the pas- 
sage indicated,.it will be found to be that in which 
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it prevents many 
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. 
Luke tells us of twelve men professing to be disciples, 
whilst ignorant of the work, perhaps of the existence, 
of the Holy Ghost, whom Paul instructed more per- 
fectly in the way of the Lord. A fresh baptism, pre- 
sumably with water, and a laying on of the Apostle’s 
hands, are incidentally mentioned, but these details 
impress one as altogether subordinate to the central 
teaching of the narrative—the Apostle’s astonishment 
that professed Christians should be so imperfectly 
taught in the character of the Christian faith. Else- 
where Canon Gore himself recognizes the stress St. 
Paul laid on the gift of the Holy Ghost “as the cer- 
tral characteristic of Christianity’”’ in connection with 
this same circumstance. Luke does not state that Paul 
administered the rite of baptism to these men, as 
Canon Gore says he did. Another procedure is per- 
haps as probable, in view of the attitude of St. Paul 
towards water baptism at this period of his life, as set 
forth in his first Epistle to the Corinthian Christians, 
written, it is generally believed, in the third year of 
his residence in Ephesus. ‘ Christ,” he says, ‘“ sent 
me not to baptise but to preach the Gospel”’ (I. Cor. 
1:17). And again, ‘‘I thank God I baptised none of 
you, save Crispus and Gaius.”’ 

It must be obvious that the Apostle attached but 
little importance to an outward rite which he speaks of 
in such a fashion. Canon Gore believes apparently in 
baptismal regeneration. ‘‘ Let us try that view,” said 
Robertson, of Brighton, commenting on I. Cor. 1: 17 


4? 
‘by the passage before us; if this view be true, then 


| the Apostle, in saying that he thanked God he had 


not baptised, thanked God that he had not regen- 
erated any: he rejoices that he had not conveyed the 
Spirit of God to anyone but Crispus and Gaius, and 
the household of Stephanas. And all this merely 


| lest he should perchance lie under the slander of hav- 


ing made to himself a party! If we reject this hypo- 
thesis as impossible, then it is plain that the view we 
have alluded to rests on no Scriptural basis ’’ (Robert- 
son’s Corinthians, p. 36). We agree with Robertson 
that when Canon Gore exalts ‘the most valuable 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration” (p. 84) he is 
exalting a dogma which “rests on no Scriptural 


basis’; and which stands condemned alike by the 


logic of facts, and the instincts of the human heart. 
If there be one constant note in the teaching of 

Apostle Paul, it is his insistence on the spiritual char- 

acter of the Kingdom of God. It is, in his view, not 


| an outward and material, but an inward and _ spiritual 


kingdom, seated in human hearts; not “ meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” By word of mouth, and by his pen, 
the Apostle was constantly impressing this thought 
upon his converts. ‘He refused,’’ says Robertson, 
“to make a compromise with the religion of the 
senses: ‘the Jews seek a sign.’ This was the gen- 
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eral character of the Jews then, for almost nothing 
was left to them but the outward and the visible ; 
among the religious there were left only such men as 
Gamaliel, men who worshipped the outward rather 
than the inward ; men who looked for wonders, who 
believed that God was in the miraculous, but could 
not see Him in the things of everyday life ; men who 
believed that when they had the outward they neces- 
sarily had the inward too. For fifteen hundred years 
forms and signs had been the craving of the Jews. 
St. Peter even hada leaning in the same direction. 
The truth seems to be, that wherever there is life, 
there will be a form; but wherever a form is, it does 
not follow that there must be life. St. Paul stood firm ; 


not signs, not symbols, not even sacraments, but 
Christ ’’ (Robertson’s Corinthians, p. 37). 


To the Jew of the first century, circumcision 
occupied very much the same place that water baptism 
does to the sacerdotalist of the nineteenth century. 
We are left in no doubt how the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles regarded circumcision. In his letter from Ephe- 
sus to the Corinthians he says: ‘Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keep- 
ing of the commandments of God” (I. Cor. 7: 19). 
To the Galatians the same Apostle wrote : “In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith which worketh by love” (Gal. 5 : 
6). He returns to the subject ina subsequent pas- 
sage: ‘ Neither is circumcision anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature” (Gal. 6: 15). Putting 
together these three passages, we can see that Paul 
would now say to the ritualistic High Churchman, 
“ sprinkling as an outward rite is nothing,” and to the 
non-ritualistic Friend, ‘the omission of sprinkling in 
itself availeth nothing ’’ ; that which alone is vital for 
Christian men is the keeping of the Divine command- 
ments, through a faith which works love, to the fash- 
ioning of renewed character—of ‘‘a new creature.” 

Canon Gore is too well read in Scripture to have 
failed to notice ‘‘ how often St. Paul speaks with hor- 
ror of Christians allowing themselves again to be 
‘ subject to ordinances ’ or to the ‘ weak and beggarly 
rudiments,’ the alphabet of that earlier education when 
even children are treated as slaves under mere 
obedience "’ (p. 115). He rightly insists that a change 
of spirit, and not of observance only, is what is 
demanded by the Christian faith. Nor need we dis- 
pute his contention that it was a return to Jewish or 
pagan observances which the Apostle deprecated. 
But why did he deprecate them? Because they led 
away the disciples from the substance to the shadow, 
rom Christ to man. And precisely the same danger 
which beset the Galatian Christians in apostolic days 
attends us now. It may safely be asserted that no 
Jewish reliance upon circumcision ever wrought a 
fraction of the mischief which the idolatry of the Mass 
now works in Christendom, wherein man worships 
the wafer which the baker has manufactured in the 
kneading-trough and the oven. 

Commenting upon Eph. 6: 4, “And ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath : but nurture them 
in the chastening and admonition of the Lord,” Canon 
Gore remarks, ‘‘We may notice in this passage the 
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implication of infant baptism.”’ It would not be easy 
to find a stronger illustration of the grotesque inter- 
pretations into which a vicious theory may lead an 
able and spiritually minded man. That which the 
Canon says he notices was not noticed, we may con- 
fidently affirm, by any Ephesian parent who heard the 
epistle read; the thought was not present to the 
Apostle’s mind, nor would it occur now to any level- 
headed Christian Englishman unbiassed by sacramen- 
tarian ideas. Centuries elapsed after the Epistle to 
the Ephesians was written before infant baptism became 
common in any of the Christian communities. 

Men who are inaccessible to the logic of words 
can sometimes be reached by the logic of facts. This 
line of argument received the sanction of our Lord 
when he taught his disciples that by their fruits they 
would be able to discriminate between true and false 
prophets. If infant baptism confers spiritual grace 
upon children, the lives of such children should be on 
a higher plane of conduct and show forth more of the 
graces of the Spirit than the lives of children who 
have not undergone the rite. Can any such difference 
be noted between the lives of the children in the 
Baptist denomination or those of the Society of 
Friends, and the same number, say, of Roman Catholic 
children ? It is notorious that such difference as does 
exist tells an opposite tale from that which the sacra- 
mentarian theory demands. It has recently been 
pointed out in the pages of Zhe /riend that the Roman 
Catholic criminals in England and Wales are rela- 
tively four times as numerous as the Protestant, and 
the proportions of children in reformatories and truant 
schools give substantially the same results. In the 
Leeds Mercury of December igth, 1895, it was stated 
that whilst the Roman Catholic population of Man- 
chester is estimated at one-tenth of the whole, the 
number of Roman Catholic children in the industrial 
schools of the city was 397, against 387 Protestants, 
and in day industrial schools 101, against 146 Pro- 
testants. 

If the sacramentarian theory is true anywhere, it 
is in the Roman Catholic communion ; for Canon Gore 
and those who think with him trace through that 
Church the transmission of the magical authority to 
which they attribute such wonder-working power. It 
is hard upon the Anglo-Catholics that the Romish 
Pontiff refuses to recognize the validity of the Angli 
can orders, and Lord Halifax and the other ritualisti: 
leaders have to fall back upon the moral and spirituu! 
results which attend the ministrations of the Anglican 
Church as evidences of Divine blessing—which is in 
effect the identical ground, and a perfectly valid ground, 
taken by the Salvation Army or the Primitive 
Methodists. 

For some generations the pathway trodden by th: 
Society of Friends had led it away from the conflict, 
almost from contact, with the great movements of 
thought which are swaying the minds of men within 
and without the Christian Church, however much it: 
individual members may have taken cognizance of 
them. Practical philanthropic work, and the disposal! 
of questions affecting the internal economy of the 
Society, occupy most of the time of our Church 
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meetings. Whilst this is probably right there is also 
room fora larger outlook as well. An able High 
Church book, like this of Gore on the Ephesians, has 
afresh impressed us with the obligation of keeping 
before the world a more spiritual and less sacerdotal 
conception of the constitution of the Church, as well 
as of the details of individual Christian life, than that 
set forth in the pages of this volume. How this is to 
be done deserves the best consideration which the 
readers of Zhe Friend can give to it. 

It would be impossible here to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of so-far-reaching a question. We may, how- 
ever, revert fora moment to the passage in which 
Paul exhorts the parents of Ephesus to train their 
children in the Divine nurture and discipline, and in 
which Canon Gore discerns a sanction of infant bap- 
tism. What is the practical result of admitting this 
idea? That it brings with it a whole circle of kindred 
ideas, which tell upon the character both of parent 
and child. It is not simply a pious opinion destitute 
of real influence. If the mechanical fact of water 
baptism can ensure spiritual consequences such as 
Canon Gore supposes, it is manifestly of the first 
moment to secure the administration of the rite by the 
proper person, at the proper time, and in the proper 
manner. Any flaw ina mechanical chain may be 
fatal in its results. But on these points there is the 
widest diversity of opinion. Canon Gore says the 
clergy of the Anglican Church are the duly commis- 
sioned administrators. The Pope says No, the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church are. Multitudes of 
men, accounted of sound judgment by their fellows 
in ordinary human affairs, impartially reject the claims 
of both. What, however is the effect of these dis- 
cussions on parents? To divert them from recogniz- 
ing the supreme educational influence with which they 
are themselves entrusted in the Divine’ economy, and 
to lead fathers and mothers to think of persons, rites, 
and media, other than themselves as principal vehicles 
of Divine grace to their offspring, with a consequent 
weakening of the sense of personal responsibility. 
And the same influences tell upon the child. He 
thinks of something mysterious, almost magical, which 
was accomplished for him by others, whilst he was an 
unconscious babe ; and he is taught to look forward 
toa period when, in part at least, by the agency of 
persons and of elements outside himself, he will enter 
on the full spiritual experience of those who have 
passed their “ first communion.” 

It appears to the present writer that the attitude 
taken up by Friends towards this question demands 
that in their schools and families a positive teaching 
should be inculcated which may in a sense be styled 
“High Church doctrine,” although far removed from 
that of the ritualist. The position of children to the 
Kingdom of Christ is not obscurely indicated in this 
very Epistle to the Ephesians. The Apostle appears 
to us to teach that, whilst all the children of Christian 
parents need redemption, they enterthe world partak- 
ing in the benefits wrought, by the death of Christ, 
and can consciously make these their own whilst still 
lambs in the Saviour's fold. They share in the uni- 
versal illumination of the Divine Spirit; the more 
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susceptible know the communion of the Holy Ghost. 
There are, we believe, many illustrations in family life 
where the members of successive generations cannot 
remember a time when the love of God in Christ Jesus 
was not a personal reality. What is this but the 
‘‘real presence’”’ ? On one of the last occasions when 
the present writer heard the late John Pease, he in- 
sisted on the fact of Christian experience that no 
spiritual visitations of heavenly love to Christian men 
in middle and later life exceed, if they equal, those of 
childhood in tenderness, power, and preciousness. 
Whilst it is improbable that any child in Ephesus 
underwent the rite of water baptism during the life- 
time of the Apostle Paul, or for long afterwards, we 
see that their obedience to parents was to be “in the 
Lord,” and that parential nurture was to be in the 
discipline “of the Lord.” How harmonious is this 
teaching with the declaration of Christ respecting the 
children whom he blessed, ‘‘ Of such are the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

We have felt Canon Gore’s book to be stimulating, 
and in many directions instructive. It is helpful to 
find elucidations of Scripture with which one sympa- 
tises so clearly expressed ; and it is, perhaps, hardly 
less useful, when confronted by sentiments from which 
you dissent, to have to reconsider the grounds of that 
dissent. Joun S. ROWNTREE. 


(Continued from last week.) 
ALARMISM. 


THE taxation of the country was not in a satisfactory 
state, but they must remember that this was a period 
of transition; and he earnestly advised his hearers 
steadily to pursue the subject of public economy, and 
when demands were made upon them to be sure that 


they were for a good purpose. He would say a few 
words for their guidance and his own. There was a 
tendency to favor the interests of some particular 
persons, some class, or some place, as contrasted with 
the interests of the people at large. Beware of that 
tendency ; beware of that narrow tendency, very 
popular, very fashionable just now. It was a ten- 
dency to what he would call—if he might coin a 
word—‘‘Alarmism.”’ There were a great number of 
people in this country who could not be satisfied 
without endeavoring to excite the imagination of the 
people with phantoms of constant danger, always 
persuading them that every nation of Europe was 
full of envy and every bad passion towards them. 
They, of course, had no passions themselves ! 

This disposition sat worse on them than on any 
other country ; because they had the reputation in 
Europe—he was afraid not altogether unjustly—of 
being rather an arrogant people ; and if they were so, 
what could be more ridiculous or deserve such pro- 
found contempt as to see these very people lashing 
themselves into a state of apprehension and panic, 
and endeavoring to persuade one another that all 
mankind was in a conspiracy against them ? 

Alluding to the “ Battle of Dorking,’ which had 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, he said such pro- 
ductions made them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
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world, and the practical result was the spending still 
more of the people’s money. He continued: 

Be on your guard against “Alarmism”’; depend 
upon it, there is not this standing irrational disposi- 
tion on the part of all mankind to make us objects of 
hostility. If we will only treat others well, they, on 
the whole, will treat us well. I hope we mean to 
treat them well, and, if so, we shall usually be treated 
well by them in return. Let this old England, let 
this great United Kingdom place her trust in Provi- 
Remember that Great Almighty of whom 
we are so be- 


dence ! 
in the closing terms of this address 
comingly reminded, and place our trust, next to 
Providence, in ourselves, in our own good sense, in 
our steadiness of judgment, and in our strong, perse- 
vering will. Let us remember that we have inherited 
from our forefathers a very rich and noble treasure, 
and that our duty as Liberal politicians is to improve 
that treasure, and not to impair it. For my own 
part, I earnestly hope and pray that when the last 
day of my political life arrives (and that day cannot 
be far distant), I may be able to feel with a reasona- 
ble assurance that that has been my own personal 
effort from the first day of it to the last. Let us en- 
deavor to get rid of all selfish and narrow ends, and 
let us recollect that golden law of doing to others, 
in political no less than in private life, as we would be 
done by. Let us strive to promote a union of class 
with class. Let us endeavor to strengthen the foun- 
dations, not only of physical, but of moral power. 
The power of this country is not decaying; it is in- 
creasing in itself, and increasing as compared with the 
power of other nations in Europe. It is only our 
pride—it is only our passions—it is only our follies 
which ever constituted a real danger to us. If we 
can master these no other foe can hurt us, and many 
a long year will make its round, and many a genera- 
tion of men will be gathered to its fathers, before the 
country in which we were born and which we deeply 
love need forfeit its place among the nations of the 
world.— Speech at Whitby, September 3, 1871. 
PANIC-MONGERS. 

You have been practiced upon by writers who 
seem to find a kind of luxury in panic and alarm, 
and endeavor to propagate those feelings through the 
country ; although, for my part, I regard them with 
little less of charity—I do not mean the people, but 
the rumors—with less of good-will or sympathy than 
I should regard the propagation of the small-pox or 
the cattle plague.—Speech at Greenwich, October, 1871. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 

That treaty ought to be regarded in two other 
respects, in order that we may thoroughly appreciate 
both the motives and the acts of those who are parties 
to it. That treaty not only aimed at putting an end to 
a controversy that existed—it aimed at obviating the 
recurrence of such controversies in future by extend- 
ing and improving that code of international law 
which is among the most remarkable of all the tokens 
and the triumphs of modern civilization, and upon the 
sound and legitimate action of which it is that we are 
to rely in no small degree for the future peace of the 
world. A great experiment is now being 





tried ; it may be no more than an experiment. The 
vision may be too bright and too happy to be capable 
of being realized in this wayward and checkered world 
in which we live; but it is an experiment worth the 
trial at any rate, whether it is possible to bring the 
conflicts of opinion between nations to the adjudica- 
tion of a tribunal of reason instead of to the bloody 
arbitrament of arms. And, it will be an event 
recorded in history to the honor of two nations that, 
without any offence to others, I may venture to call 
great nations—to the honor of the United States and 
of the United Kingdom, that, for the first time, having 
a great controversy in hand, feeling themselves unable, 
either the one or the other, to recede from the ground 
they had taken, they have, notwithstanding, chosen 
deliberately to tread the path of Peace, and not only 
to settle their own disputes without the risk of bloody 
differences, but to set an example which we trust will 
have many imitators among the other nations of the 
world.— Speech at the Guildhall Banquet, November 
gth, 1871. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Well, we might say for ourselves and the United 
States, that in a matter of the utmost difficulty and 
delicacy, touching most intimately both the honor 
and the pride of two great nations, we had fearlessly 
applied the principle of Arbitration. If it was a gain 
to mankind that the people of this country, in con- 
junction with those of the United States, should resort 
to the process of Arbitration adopted both at Geneva 
and Berlin, it was still more important now, when the 
whole question at Berlin had been given against us, 
and likewise a modified judgment at Geneva, that the 
world should see that our attachment to the principle 
of Arbitration was not a vulgar and sordid attachment 
founded on a confident expectation of success ; that we 
valued it for its own sake; that we valued it far more 
than either the territory or the money involved in the 
dispute. He did not wish to speak in tones of 
pharisaic superiority, moral or intellectual, over the 
civilized nations of Europe. Providence had endowed 
England and America also with immense advantages 
and facilities for the propagation of the principle of 
Arbitration, and rendered it far easier for them to apply 
it than in the case of continental nations. There was 
really an enormous difference in all those questions 
of international conflict between insular and continental 
Powers. It was probably owing to the great difficulties 
arising out of their close contact with their neighbors, 
and all the historic associations connected with it, that 
it had been found much less practicable for the nations 
of the Continent to give effect to Arbitration than for 
England and America to do so.— Speech in the House 
of Commons, on Mr. H. Richard’s Motion, July 8th, 
1873. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


AND ARBITRATION, 


He was fully convinced that there was reserved 
for this country a great and honorable destiny in con- 
nection with this subject, They must be content to 
proceed step by step. They must by degrees make 
a character. It was to be recollected that they had 
not always been, in their history of the foreign policy, 
distinguished for remarkable forbearance or sedulous 





regard for the rights of others. If they were to be- 
come effective missionaries of those principles, they 
could only derive authority by making them their 
own, and by giving to them practical effect by acting 
on the principles of moderation, goodwill, and justice. 
If they did so, then every year would add more and 
more weight to the abstract doctrines they preached. 
—lrom the same speech. 


THE GENEVA ARBITRATION, 


In our view, whether the judgment is a right and 
accurate judgment, or whether some considerations 
may not have been pressed against us beyond what 
exactitude would warrant—that, in our view, is a 
very small matter. It is a small matter compared 
with the value of the goodwill and the improved and 
peaceful relations subsisting, and happily likely to 
subsist, between this country and America. It is a 
great happiness to see this serious and menacing cause 
of alienation and estrangement, if not of war, removed 
by a great international arrangement. Naturally, we 
wished, as Englishmen, to win at Geneva. I did for 
one. Probably all of us did; but any amount of dis- 
appointment we may feel at the result is but an incon- 
siderable deduction from the satisfaction attendant 
upon an arrangement which removes such causes of 
difference between two great countries like England 
and America, and does so much, as | contend, for 
mankind at large, by the example it sets up of a 
peaceful settlement of disputes as a substitute for the 
bloody arbitrament of war.—Speech in the House of 
Commons, May 26, 1873. 


FRIENDS. 
E1GHTH MonTtHu 21, 1898.—No. 34. 
JUST PAYMENT OF DEBTS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Let us walk honestly as in the day. 
—Romans 13: 13. 

Are you punctual to your promises, prompt and just in the 
payment of your debts ?—Friends’ Annual Query. 

‘Debt is duty, and laws do not make or unmake 
duty. They simply define it, and often very imper- 
fectly.”’ 

As far as possible, when you come to be your own 
masters, avoid contracting debts. Try to do without 
everything you cannot pay for; and when prudence 
requires the contracting of debt, be punctual to the 
day in paying it. Your affairs will then never get into 
confusion. You will always know exatly how you 
stand with the world. 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘ Think—think what 
you do when you run in debt ; you give another power 
over your liberty. Creditors have better memories 
than debtors ; and creditors are great observers of set 
days and times.”’ 

Set a high value on your word in all things. Be 
sure you never make a promise that you are not morally 
certain of being able to perform. The highest com- 
pliment your neighbors can bestow on you will be to 
say, ‘‘ His word is as good as his bond. 


You may 
place implicit faith in what he says.”’ 
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Let us repeat: ‘‘ Debt is duty, and laws do not 
make or unmake duty. They simply define it, and 
often very imperfectly.” 

In the very beginning, in early childhood, self- 
control, self-denial, should be exercised. Extravagant 
indulgence should be restrained, so that when each 
individual must enter the business world for himself, 
there may not be the necessity for continual battling 
with an uncontrollable desire to possess what one’s 
circumstances cannot afford. 

In this day, when there are so many beautiful 
things displayed to tempt one to buy, it is well for 
those who are not blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods to be firm in resisting temptation. It 
is exceedingly easy to contract a debt, but sometimes 
difficult to cancel one; by preventing the cause, the 
trying effect will be avoided. Most emphatically, 
there should be no indulgence in luxuries, in imitation 
of neighbors, if one’s means be limited. No one can 
gain respect at the expense of the grocer, tailor, or 
milliner. 

And, further, no matter how generous or sincere 
the impulse to bestow alms, or to contribute to the 
support of worthy institutions, no one should place 
himself under obligations to give what he does not 
possess, lest by so doing he may defraud a creditor o f 
a just debt. If, at any time, prudence should require 
the contracting of a debt, punctuality should be dili- 
gently observed in the payment of such, and no promise 
should be made unless there is a certainty of fulfiiling 
the same. 

The accumulation of great wealth is often attended 
by much risk, and strictly honest men would hesitate 
‘‘to venture upon such business as they do not well 
undeastand,” or ‘‘to engage in any hazardous enter- 
prises ; but rather content themselves with such a plain 
and moderate way of living, as is consistent with the 
self-denying principle we make profession of ; whereby 
many disappointments and grievious perplexities may 
be avoided.” 

Finally, in summing up, the best advice to follow 
is to avoid contracting debts, but in case a debt arises, 
be honest, upright, conscientious in its payment, always 
remembering and putting into practice ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 


LETTERS FROM DISTANT MEMBERS. 


Extracts from replies to the Epistle to Isolated 
Friends, sent out by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 
It is a lovely custom Friends have of communi- 
cating with those who are so separated from the loved 
society,—so cheering and strengthening to know I 
am remembered, and this letter is so acceptable and 


good. My home here is eighty miles from a Friends’ 
meeting ; it isa great privation to me, but it seems 
to me the loving interest I have always felt for Friends 
is increasing, and I do know the comfort and strength 
obtained by frequent opportunities for quiet com- 
munion with our Heavenly Father. A,.%..¥. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


» + 
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I received this morning the kind letter from the 
clerks of the yearly meeting. I have the FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, and I always send it to some one, as 
it is too good to be cast away after one family’s read- 
ing. Fr. De. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


At times in the past I have keenly felt the loss 
of the privilege of meeting with the Society of 
Friends, which I enjoyed and appreciated in my youth 
and early manhood. It is now more than forty years 
since I identified myself with the Methodist people of 
this place, and have endeavored so to live that my 
example might lead some poor soul into a holier, 
better life. 

I will be only too glad to extend a friendly, wel- 
come hand to any ministering Friend who may be 
passing this way. My desire is to keep in touch with 
the kindly sympathy and Christian fellowship of 
former days. W. T. M. 

Rock /sland, 11. 


I was very much pleased to receive so kind a 
letter from Philadelphia Friends, and realize that it is 
a wise thing for them to do, as nothing touches one’s 
heart such remembrances do. There are no 
Friends’ meetings near here, and I often feel that I 
should like to be at Race Street Meeting ; my grand- 
father, John Ward, was one of the elders of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for twenty years. C. W. 

New Haven, Conn. 


as 


I am thankful to have been enabled to be present 
at every session of the yearly meeting for over 
twenty-five years. Iam a member of Spruce Street 
Meeting, but seldom have attended over once a year 
for more than fifty years, having removed to Wiscon- 
sin in 1847. I take much interest in all that relates 
to the advancement of our beloved Society, although 
a very unworthy member. S. M. 

Milwaukee, Ws, 


I am truly thankful to be remembered by the 


yearly meeting. I have lived in this county of Har- 
rison over forty-one years, and I think I am the only 
member of the Society of Friends in the county. I 
have tried to be true to the principles we profess, 
bearing my testimony in favor of what we deem the 
vital principles of our religion; I have kept to our 
simplicity of language and dress and am known 
(wherever I am known) as ‘“ the Quaker lady.” In 
the work for the relief of the needy or the suppres- 
sion of vice, the popular churches often come to me 
for help, and I give it as far as I am able. 

We have five churches in our town; there are 
good people in all of them, but I tell them frankly 
that I am not at liberty to attend services under an 
hireling ministry. The Presbyterian minister lives 
next door, and we are the best of friends, and some- 
times discuss our religious opinions. 

I long ago found that communion with our Heav- 
enly Father is not confined to time or place, but can 
be found if sought for whenever we most need it. 
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Iam now nearing my four score years, and I hope 
that I may have done some good and borne my testi- 
mony in favor of right living. I have never been 
sorry we came west. My husband has been dead 
nearly six years, but a man who is now the father of 
a family, said to me not long ago that he looked upon 
our advent in the community as a blessing. We or- 
ganized lyceums and debates, and he thought w 
gave them higher ideas of what life ought to be. So 
I think our opportunities for doing good will come to 
us if sought after, no matter how isolated we may 
be. With many thanks that I am still counted as 
one of you, I remain, M. B. S. 
Logan, Towa. 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
SINCERITY. 

ARE we sincere in our belief in the wonderful efficacy 
and power of God? Frequently, while sitting in our 
quiet meetings, my mind has been impressed with the 
unbounded goodness of the Divine Father, and surely 
his countless blessings are inestimable. His tender 
mercy and loving kindness to his erring children are 
but the manifestations of his will, freely and im 
partially proffered to every one of the sons and the 
daughters of men. 

If we are unwilling to entertain these manifesta- 
tions of God in our hearts and souls; if we neglect to 
pay a close attention to the shining of the Heavenly 
light within us, or fail to heed the admonitions of the 
still, small voice, then all our protestations of love for 
our Heaven y Father are but as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. And though we may be able to 
enjoy that priceless boon the privilege of meeting fo: 
worship at the temple of our God, we should remem 
ber that to worship him acceptably, we must worship 
him in all sincerity, and with a contrite heart. Sin 
cerity in one’s religious belief, be that what it may, is 
what our Heavenly Father seems to require of his 
children, and any deviation from it will never permit 
the enjoyment of that sweet peace of mind, after which 
we all are seeking, and which I am sorry to add so 
few are finding. Benjy. W. SWAYNE. 

London Grove, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE PASSMORE WILLIAMSON CASE. 
THE accounts of the experiences connected with the 
“Underground Railroad’ published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, were interesting—not only to persons of that 
generation, but to those of the present age. I have 
thought it might be in place to give in connection with 
what has been placed before the people, a short ac- 
count of what is usually called the ‘“ Passmore Wil- 
liamson Trial.”” An excellent summary of this case 
is given by Mary Grew, in her final report to the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society. She says: 

“A citizen of Philadelphia, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with the cause of American liberty, 
in the legal performance of his duty, quietly informed 
three slaves who had been brought into this State by 
their master, a Virginia slave-holder (John W. 
Wheeler, then United States Minister to Nicaragua), 





that, by the laws of Pennsylvania, they were free. 
The legally emancipated mother, Jane Johnson, avail- 
ing herself of this knowledge, took possession of her 
own person and her own children; and their aston- 
ished master suddenly discovered that his power to 
hold them was gone forever. No judge, commis- 
sioner, or lawyer, however willing, could help him to 
recapture his prey. But a judge of the United States 
District Court could assist him in obtaining a mean 
revenge upon the brave man who had enlightened an 
ignorant woman respecting her legal right to free- 
dom: And when, usurping jurisdiction in the case, 
and exercising great ingenuity to frame a charge of 
contempt of court, succeeded in his purpose of im- 
prisoning Passmore Williamson in our county jail. 

‘‘ The baffled slave-holder also found sympathizers 
in the grand jury, who enabled him to indict, for riot 
and assault and battery, Passmore Williamson, Wil- 
liam Still, and five other persons. During the trial 
which ensued, the prosecutor and his allies were con- 
founded by the sudden appearance of a_ witness, 
whose testimony, that she was not forcibly taken 
from her master’s custody, but had left him freely, 
disconcerted all their schemes, and defeated the 
prosecution. The presence of Jane Johnson in that 
court room jeoparded her newly-acquired freedom ; 
for though Pennsylvania was pledged to her protec- 
tion, it was questionable whether the slave power, in 
the person of United States officers and their ever- 
ready minions, would not forcibly overpower State 
authority and obtain possession of the woman, It 


was an intensely trying hour for her and all who sym- 


pathized with her, Protected by the energy and skill 
of the presiding judge, William D. Kelley, and the 
State officers, her safe egress from the court room 
was accomplished.” LF. 


LettTinG SELF Go.—There is no greater source of 
misery than being occupied with one’s self. The 
habit develops.an excessive sensitiveness to every 
breath of opinion and comment, and a suspiciousness 
of such comment where none is uttered. The mind 
comes to a state like that of the body in which every 
prick of a pin festers, and turns to a sore. Nothing 
is a more wholesome cure for this than the power and 
practice of getting outside of self, and becoming in- 
terested in the men and women around us. It is one 
of the great uses that childhood renders us that it 
gives us human beings of wonderful interest, who 
awaken in us no false sensitiveness, and charm us into 
forgetfulness of our claims, our sores, our private 
griefs. The world is kept young by having this fresh 
life poured into its bosom that we may forget our sel- 
fishness and our grievances. The man whose inter- 
ests are with those around him has no time nor oppor- 
tunity for selfish misery.—.5S. S. 7imes. 


A THOUSAND miles of mighty wood, 

Where thunder-storms stride fire-shod ; 

A thousand plants at every rod, 

A stately tree at every rood ; 

Ten thousand leaves to every tree, 

And each a miracle to me,— 

Yet there be men who doubt of God! 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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A WORD FROM JOHN MORLEY. 
British Friend, Eighth month. 


“You don't mend bungling diplomacy by incendiary 
rhetoric,’’ was the severe but merited rebuke admin- 
istered to Joseph Chamberlain by John Morley in a 
recent address at Leeds. Inthe same speech he made 
some wise remarks on the shallow talk about an 
Anglo-American Alliance. While he pleaded for 
“the closest friendship, intimacy, and affection’’ be- 
tween the two peoples, and desired that every ques- 
tion might be settled amicably between them, he had 
no sympathy with “an alliance between Jingoes in 
America and Jingoes in England, for purposes not of 
peace, not of harmonious cooperation, but of menace 
and of war;”’ and it would be in his opinion a dire 
calamity if the United States, ‘“‘ conceived,” as Lin- 
coln said, ‘‘in freedom and dedicated to the happiness 
of free and equal men, should now entangle them- 
selves in the unrest, the intrigue, the militarism, which 
are the torment and scourge of the old world.”’ 


THE PHILIPPINE MINOTAUR. 
Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 


Tue object lesson of the fever in Cuba must not be 
lost. It goes to the marrow of this proposed im- 
perialistic policy. The national heart is sickened with 
the spectacle of the sufferings of a considerable pro- 
portion of our 20,000 men engaged in the Santiago 
expedition. This is but a little matter compared with 
what would happen if we garrisoned the distant Phil- 
ippine group, even ina small way. We have now 
some 12,000 men there, and the bustle of their 
marshaling and departure has been great. It stretched 
our capacity considerably. Gens. Miles and Merritt 
say we shall need double the present expedition for 
the permanent garrisoning of Manilla alone—25,000 
men to sit down and wait, to live and die there. 
Would half or a quarter of that number die of disease 
ina year? It is not unlikely, judged by the experi- 
ence in Cuba. Indeed, the estimate is small. Now 
go to the people, the mothers and fathers of the 
United States, with that proposition! Will it be a 
welcome one, ye thoughtless annexationists ? 

Leave out of the discussion the question of gov- 
erning and assintilating the Malay. Are the women 
of the country to rear children that they may be food 
for tropical fevers ?—is the United States to become a 
modern Minos, ard set up a Minotaur in the distant 
East which shall year after year devour our chosen 
young men? The question is before the country at 
this moment. It is a deadly and a vital one. _ It out- 
rages the instinct of motherhood and is abominable. 

More room for the people of the United States ? 
All the fever-soaked earth of the Philippines is not 
equal in value and health and hope to the unplowed 
acreage in ten of our States. Let us keep an unde- 
filed democracy, and live and govern in ‘God's 
country’! 


o 
gC 


He who first does his duty as a man will find his 
faith rising, like the guiding star over Bethlehem, to 
lead him to the truth in God and Christ.— Wordsworth. 
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IN THE TRAIN OF BEL Lc ONA. 
THE air has been full of complaints, criticisms, fault- 
findings connected with the war. 
the mark for 


assailed. 


The Secretary at 
attacks. The 
Shafter has 
Sampson 


Washington is many 


Surgeon-General is General 


been severely criticised. Admiral was 


charged with unfairness, and with being a pet of the 
Washington officials. 


and frettings are trivial beside the chapter of disease, 


But these personal frictions 


death, and waste, and this now lengthens out in the 


For days, at this writing, the sick 
list in the army before S 


daily newspapers. 
Santiago has been about four 
thousand, and an emphatic warning has been issued 
that the men must immediately be brought away if 
Not 


Theodore 


they are to be saved from destruction by fever. 


more than one-tenth of the army, says 


Roosevelt, is in a condition for action. It could not 
of Cuba, even if the country 


there were more healthy, 


move into the interior 


for the men are not strong 
enough to make the march. 
Whose fault To 


other sad and shocking things to be charged ? 


is this? and 


whom are these 
To 
whom, indeed, but “the war,” not this person or that, 
but the war itself? All are natural accompaniments 
of war, and the pages of history, if fully and truth- 


fully filled 


company usual 


would be 
the 


‘expeditions ”’ 


written, with such details, 
battles 

The sol- 
diers who died of disease in the Civil War were nearly 


killed in 


battle, to say nothing of the number maimed or whose 


with narrative of and 


sieges, and “ campaigns.” 


two to one of those or mortally wounded 
health was permanently injured. 

Bellona, the 
picted wielding a 


Roman goddess of war, was de- 


bloody scourge in her hand, and 
Such 


In her train move such calamities as we now witness. 


with a fierce and terrifying face. Bellona is. 
They have never been separated from her, and they 
never can be. It is in vain to expect war to be con- 
siderate of human life, for it is the very purpose of 
war life. All the 
devised on land and sea, all the “ improvements ”’ in 
arms, in all the 


so-called, of officers and men, 


to destroy tremendous enginery 


bullets, in ‘‘ explosives,”’ increased 


efficiency, is directed 
to the one purpose of causing a greater and quicker 
destruction of life. There is a tenderness with some 


as to calling war “ murder by wholesale,""—though we 


have good authority for doing so,—because murder, 


under the law, must include a deadly intent, and also 
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waive the 
| Mone can deny that war is wholesale killing,—homi- 


the suns of malice, but if we point, 


| cide, manslaughter. 
| tended to be. 
ent instance, it has not been for want of efforts made 


Such it is, and such it is in- 
If malice has been absent, in the pres- 


by many of those who whipped up the war, and forced 
the hani of the President, for they clamored fo: 
“revenge,” and described the Spanish people in lan- 
guage intended to cause hatred. 

No one need expect that war, when it is unloosed, 
will not have a train of suffering and misery, as well 
as death. 


THE meeting of Friends in the Conferences at 
Richmond, We trust 
it will be a profitable and a satisfactory occasion. The 


Friends at Richmond have 


Indiana, is now near at hand. 


been busy in their prepa- 
rations, locally, for the convenience and comfort of 
those attending, and are looking, with all others in- 


terested, for a good meeting 


>° 


The number present 
J. W. 
Hutchinson writes, on the 6th instant, that about two 





is likely, we think, to be satisfactorily large. 


hundred were then engaged to go on the special train 


from points in the eastern yearly meetings, leaving 
New York on the 1gth. 


THE Doukhobortsi ask for rescue from Russian militarism. 
One day's present expenditure for war purposes by this coun 
try would remove them all. 


the transfer to Cyprus. 


They need one or two ships fo1 
Our ships are busy transporting sol- 
diers for war purposes. 


THE baleful system of militarism oppresses all Europe ex- 


cept England, and is eager to rule there also. Even in 


Norway, a comparatively free and liberal country, we note 


that a young Friend, one of the small number there, has just 
been imprisoned forty days, solitary confinement, in a small 


cell, for refusal to muster and drill as a soldier. 


BIRTHS. 
FENTON.—At Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa., 
6th, 1898, to John J. and Elizabeth W. Fenton, 
who is named Marion. 
SHOEMAKER.—At Fair Haven, 
1898, to Levi T. and Susan E, 
who is named Mary Esther. 


Fifth month 
a daughter, 


O., Sixth month 27, 
G. Shoemaker, a daughter, 


DEATHS. 
Salem, N. J., 
widow of Samuel P. 


CARPENTER.—At 
1898, Sarah S., 
year. 

COOK.—At his home in Waynesville, Ohio, Eighth month 
4, 1898, Stephen Cook, aged 75 years, 4 months, 26 days; a 
life-long member and an elder of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

His grandparents, Amos and Elizabeth Cook, with their 
family, settled about two and a half miles west of Waynes- 
ville, very early in this century, and were members of Miami 
Monthly Meeting when it was set up, in Tenth month, 1803. 

Several of their children remained in the same neighbor- 
hood during their lives. Among them, Amos and Abraham 
were a longtime, and till their deaths, earnest and attentive 
Friends, Abraham a recognized and acceptable minister. The 


Seventh month 
Carpenter, 


31, 
in her ‘80th 





latter married Ruth Hawkins, with whom he reared to ma- 
turity three sons and five daughters. Stephen, the subject of 
this notice, was the second son, and he married Mary, the 
daughter of Abel Walker, of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 
Mary frequently served as clerk of women’s branch of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. She died in 1893, leaving two sons and one 
daughter, who survive. ee 

McDANIEL.—Seventh month 1, 1898, at the residence of 
her grand-parents, Martin W. and Jane Meloney, Avondale, 
Chester county, Pa., Helen R., only daughter of William W. 
and Mary C. McDaniel, of gog West Seventh street, Wil- 
mington, Del., in the 17th year of her age. 

For some months her parents had noticed a gradual de- 
cline, but were not aware that death’s shadow hovered so near 
their loved one. During all her suffering she maintained a 
peaceful hope of recovery, and that she might again take up 
her studies which she had given up only three months before. 


MILLER.—In West Chester, Pa., Seveath month 27, 
1898, Hannah Y., widow of the late Isaac L. Miller, aged 89 
years; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Interment at Willistown Friends’ burying ground. 

MOORE.—Seventh month 31, 1898, in Philadelphia, Mar- 
garet Reynolds Moore, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Moore, late of Wilmington, Del., aged 65 years; an attender 
of Girard Avenue Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 


WEST.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Seventh month 19, 18098, 
Emma Small, wife of Edwin West, and granddaughter of the 
late Richard Pryor, of Philadelphia ; a member of the monthly 
meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI FUND. 
WE have received for the aid of the Doukhobortsi 


Fund, 
$6.25 from F. M. R., Richmond, Indiana. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ABINGTON Quarterly Meeting was held at Gwynedd, 
on the 4th inst. 
been usual in recent years. 
now meets in joint session. In the first meeting there 
was ministry by David Newport, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Nathaniel Richardson, and Margaretta Walton, with 
prayer offered by two Friends. 
business, Robert Hatton presented a concern to visit 
Friends in New York, and perhaps some in New 
England. A minute endorsing his concern was sent 
up by Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, (held at Norris- 
town onthe 27th). The Quarterly Meeting approved 
the minute, and set him at liberty to make the visits. 
A report from the Quarterly Meeting Committee on 
the Home, at Norristown, was presented and approved, 
and the committee continued. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Concord on the 
2nd inst , was an interesting and profitable occasion. ‘The 
weather was very warm, but the attendance was good and 
the meeting very quiet and orderly, but few leaving when 
the business was entered into. We were favored with the 
company of Joseph B. Livezey and Margaretta Walton 
from other quarters, and their vocal service was impressive, 
tending to gather the meeting under the influence of the 
Spirit of Truth and Love. <A concern was introduced 
from the Philanthropic Committee for aiding the perse- 
cuted Doukhobortsi, or Christian Martyrs of Russia, to 
remove from the limits of that Empire, where they are 


being gradually exterminated ; more than a thousand of 


them have already died. 
further account of them. ) 


(The last INTELLIGENCER has a 
The meeting was introduced 





The attendance was about as has | 
This quarterly meeting 


In the meeting of | 


| too feeble to 





IGENCER_ 


into sympathy for them, and a Friend named to receive 
contributions for their aid (Elizabeth N. Garrett). This 
little band of humble Christians have been faithful unto 
death, through extreme suffering in maintaining their testi- 
mony against war and military service, and deserve our 
deepest sympathy aud generous aid. D. F. 


I notice in your paper that you have Duanesburgh 
Quarterly down for Eighth month 29. ‘This is an error. 
[This was so in the issue of Seventh month 30, but not 
last week. —Eps.] It will be Ninth month sth, according 
Please make correc- 
WILLIAM CHADWICK 


to the rule laid down for holding it. 
tion and oblige your friend, 
Quaker Street, New York. 


Special Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LETTERS FROM AARON M. POWELL.—II. 
Keswick, English Lake District, 
Seventh month 29. 
THE important International Congress which brought 
us again to England concluded its labors, very suc- 
cessfully, in London, last week. Most of its sessions 
were held in Devonshire Friends’ meeting-house, 
Bishopsgate street, wherein London Yearly Meeting is 
held. Its spacious auditorium and its many smaller 
rooms for committee and other purposes made it 
ideal for such a gathering, and it was granted by 
English Friends freely for the use of the Congress. 
Delegates were in attendance from France, Germany, 
Switzer'and, Austria, Russia, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and America, with representatives from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The Con- 
gress was formally opened by a reception given to 
the foreign delegates in the rooms, spacious and beau- 
tiful, of the Royal Society of British Artists, with J. P. 
Thomasson and Mrs. Thomasson as host and hostess. 
Mrs. Thomasson is a daughter of the late Margaret 
Bright Lucas, and a niece of John Bright. The at- 


| tendance at this reception was large, including many 


well-known men and women, philanthropists and 
others, from many countries. During the evening 
the president of the Federation, Rev. H. Pierson, of 
Holland, gave the formal opening address, an able, 
comprehensive review of the present situation and 
outlook concerning the abolition of State-sanctioned 
vice in European countries. It was, with the excep- 
tion of India and England, most hopeful and encour- 
aging, as were also the reports subsequently given by 
the delegates from the various Continental countries. 

One evening was devoted to a great public meet- 
ing, held under the auspices of the Ladies’ National 
Association, in the historic Exeter Hall. Josephine 
Butler, the beloved and honored Honorary President 
of the International Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, occupied the chair, but was 
make an address. She was received 
with great enthusiasm and many tokens of respect 
and affection, Professor James Stuart, M. P., discharg- 
ing for her the duties of President. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, in response to a rising vote of thanks, 
Mrs. Butler said a few words, most impressively, 
pledging her remaining strength to the service of the 
cause to which she believed God had called her. The 
great audience and those about her on the platform 
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remained standing and listening with eager attention. 
It was a remarkable picture, which those who were 
privileged to see will never forget, and which, if it 
could have been preserved, would have great interest 
and historic significance for the future. 

It is believed, as hoped by Mrs. Butler and others, 
in summoning it to meet in London at this time, that 
the Congress will prove a valuable help in the crusade 
against State regulation as reintroduced in India the 
past year, and as it exists in other European countries. 
Its influence can but be timely and helpful also in 
America, where with our largely increased army and 
navy, we are exposed to new dangers in this direction, 
akin to those of European countries. At the con- 
cluding session, at the Devonshire House, Mrs. But- 
ler spoke with much feeling of her grateful apprecia- 
tion of the very kind and helpful codperation of 
Friends, not only in connection with the present Con- 
gress, but in the beginning and throughout her thirty 
years’ crusade. 

Before leaving London, for much-needed relaxa- 
tion and rest in this unrivalled English Lake District, 
we made a most interesting pilgrimage to Jordans, the 
burial place of William Penn, Isaac and Mary Pen- 
ington, Thomas Ellwood, and other pioneer Friends, 
and sometimes designated as the ‘‘ Quaker West- 
minster Abbey.’’ The retired, very plain old meet- 
ing-house remains, but regular Friends’ meetings 
have long been discontinued. Once a year an unde- 
nominational, commemorative meeting, attended by 
Friends from a distance, and others, is held there. A 
portion of the meeting-house formerly used for the 
women’s meeting, is now occupied by a tenant family, 
who have the care of the house and of the adjacent 
burial grounds, which are kept open for visitors, of 
whom there are many, who, like ourselves, are moved 


by the historic associations to make the pilgrimage | 


thereto. The uames recorded in the ‘ Visitors’ 
Book ”’ include a considerable number of Americans. 
The main auditorium, severely plain and antique, re- 
mains as when William Penn, the Peningtons, and 
others of the early Friends, were wont to worship 
there. Now, as then, its environment is rural and 
quiet, with but one or two farm-houses in view at a 


little distance, but there are no longer any Friends 


living in the vicinity. As I sat briefly in the silence 
where the early worthies used to sit, who suffered 
and sacrificed so much for conscience’ sake, and stood 
by the graves of Penn and others, there came to me 
a quickened sense of grateful appreciation of what 
we all owe to their early labors and faithfulness, amid 
great persecution, and for the large measure of re- 
ligious liberty we enjoy in our time. 

While in London we had the privilege of once 
more attending the littlke Drawing-Room Friends’ 
meeting, founded by Caroline Stephen, of ‘* Quaker 
Strongholds,”’ and held in her own house, 48 Cheyne 
Walk. Still exiled from her London home, and ill 
at Cambridge, the unique little meeting is continued 
under the care of Thomas and Anna Warner Marsh. 
Caroline Stephen’s object in the beginning was to 
interest in the principles and testimonies of Friends 
those intelligent, cultivated people among her per- 








sonal friends who were not in the way, from one 


| cause or another, of attending religious services of 


any kind. To such her cards of invitation were sent, 
and a considerable number responded thereto. In 
her enforced absence, on account of ill-health, it has 
been possible to continue the meetings, under care of 
Anna Warner Marsh, who, like Caroline Stephen 
herself, is a woman of rare qualities of mind and 
heart, and eminently fitted for this service. We 


| found at the recent meeting a small company of 


thoughtful people, to share with whom both the 
silence and the spoken word seemed a precious 
opportunity. 

Quite a contrast with the refreshing quiet and 
spiritual uplift of this Drawing-Room Friends’ meet- 


| ing was another attended by us, an evening meeting 


at Devonshire House, at which was very little quiet, 
and the chief speaker was an American Orthodox 
Friend from the West, now traveling in the ministry 
in this country. I infer that he is one of the modern 
‘‘paid’’ ministers maintained by Western Orthodox 
Friends. His discourse was a remarkable exhibit in 
the way of crudity of expression and in its intensity 
of dogmatic ‘‘ orthodoxy.”” Such a service seemed 
incongruous in the name of Quakerism, and can but 
be unwelcome to many English Friends. 

Journeying hence from London, our party of 
‘three ’’ had a most interesting and enjoyable sojourn 
of two days at Oxford, some account of which will 
be given by another pen. We were much impressed 
with the combination which one finds in this renowned 
educational centre of great antiquity and rare modern 
beauty of environment. The visitor, if thoughtful 
of human conditions, is also reminded, not so pleas- 
antly, of the continued inequality, in university ad- 
vantages, between men and women. 

Leaving Oxford we had a delightful railway 
journey, by the Midland route, through the picturesque 


Derbyshire District to Manchester. Here we were 


| the guests of our friends John William»Graham and 


family, by whom we were most cordially welcomed to 
Dalton Hall. With John William Graham we attended 
with much interest, what in America we should call 


| the “Commencement”’ of Penketh Friends’ School, 


under the official care of Liverpool and Manchester 
Friends, a goodly number of whom we had the 
pleasure of meeting. Some account of this occasion 
will also be given by another, and I will not, therefore, 
enlarge thereon. It wasaspecial pleasure to see once 
more, and to greet in their new position of enlarged 
responsibility and opportunity our friends John and 
Margaret Graham and their lovely, interesting chil- 
dren. 

Our next stopping place was at Sheffield, where 
we were the guests on First-day last of our valued 
friends, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., and Mrs. Wilson, 
long time friends of and co-workers with Mrs. Butler, 
and of our own, in the Purity work. Theirs is one 
of the choicest of English homes, the hospitality of 
which it is, indeed, a rare privilege to share. 

From Sheffiield we journeyed again by the Mid- 
land, most of the way, to this most beautiful Lake 
and Mountain District, also the home of early 
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Quakerism, some comment 
reserve for another letter. 
Americans visiting Europe this summer are often 
reminded of the marked increase of the feeling of 
cordiality and good-will toward America. This is 
shown also in a signal manner by the recent organi- 
zation of the Anglo-American League, with avowed 
peaceful objects, and an exceptionally distinguished 
and influential personnel. Whatever may be the 


upon which I must 


motives in certain quarters, it is a significant and hope- 
ful pacific development, in which we may heartily 
rejoice. 


AARON M. PowELL. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ALASKAN TRAVEL NOTES. 

On ‘‘ City OF SEATTLE,’’ Seventh month 22. 
I wILL make the effort to give -some little account of this 
Northwest country. From Minnesota to the Pacific Coast it 
is one of wonderful attraction. We find on this trip a Switzer- 
land, a Scotland, and some features of Ireland. We have 
seen rivals to Lakes Como and Killarney, rivals to Mt. Blanc, 
rivals to the Rhine, all since leaving St. Paul. Even the 
‘¢ Bad Lands’’ have their attractions, in their massive struc- 
tures of rocks that are to be found in all conceivable shapes. 
We even find a grandeur in them. 

The mountains of America are one continuous train of 
scenic beauty. This whole trip has been one of great variety. 
We first came in contact with the snow-clad mountains in 
Washington, on the 4th of July, and every day since we have 
been in sight either of Mt. Rainier (14,444 feet), or the Cas- 
cade range. 

On the 5th we reached Seattle, where we spent two weeks 
just sight-seeing. It seems to me to be one of the most won- 
derful cities of the Northwest. It is the most hilly place I was 
everin. When one is on Hill No. 4, one cannot see the city 
below, and the hill has every appearance, on the very quaint 
cars that are used, of going off directly into the water below. 

We were there when the treasure steamer came in, with its 
300 passengers and $3,000,000 of gold, the Roanoke. We 
lefton the 19th, at 1o p. m., on one of the finest steamers that 
make the Alaskan run, the City of Seattle. Our run to Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B. C., was without special event, further 
than the beautiful scenery in Puget Sound, which reminds me 
of Lake George, without the beautiful villas dispersed on the 
little wooded islands. There is one continual chain of snow- 
clad mountains, with some very fine forest trees at the foot. 
Then the little inlets, inhabited by fishermen and Indian 
families, —these are Paradises for the angler. 

The whole of this trip is made up of riches for the tourist in 
search of grand and impressive scenery. ‘There are thousands 
and thousands of peaks along this whole route, no two alike. 
Thousands of objects of interest present themselves at every 
turn. We have just left Fort Wrangel, the old Russian post, 
and even there one will find the remnants of refinement. 
Here we find the largest ‘‘totem’’ poles, the pride of the 
original people. We went out, although very early in the 
morning,—and on our first rainy day,—to make the regular 
tourist investments. 

So far we have found very few of any of the oldest inhab- 
itants ; they all having gone to the gold fields. I will write 
again from Skagway or Glacier Bay. Among the passengers 
on board is Prof. Heilprin, of Philadelphia, whose intelligent 
conversation increases the pleasure of the trip. 


SITKA, Seventh month 26, 

My last letter was mailed at Juneau on our outcoming trip. 
I should have said more of Fort Wrangel, and its ‘‘ totem"’ 
poles. These represent the divisions of the native people, 
who are divided into families, represented by the Raven, the 
Wolf, the Whale, the Eagle ; each family is told by its totem. 
These poles are fast disappearing. A few, from 20 to 60 feet 
high, and 2 to 5 feet in diameter, are still seen. There isa 
flourishing school and mission at Fort Wrangel. As we 
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turned northward into Wrangel Narrows we had a picture for 
an artist. One of our party, Mr. Richardson, the artist, gave 
an exhibition of all the water-colors he had made along this 
route. We got our first sight of glaciers after leaving these 
Narrows. We reached Juneau in a terrible rain-storm that 
had been raging for the last ten days. This is a prosperous 
mining town. The largest gold mine in the world is located 
here, the great Treadwell Mine. 

The scenery between Juneau and Skagway is unsurpassed. 
The entrance between the mountains at Skagway was said to 
resemble the coast of Norway, to perfection, by several of the 
party who had visited there last year. The white peaks tow- 
ering above the lesser ones give a very picturesque effect. 
Skagway is a very busy town, with 73,000 inhabitants. Off in 
the far distance we got our first view of a glacier. Prof. 
Heilprin said that as vegetation lessened we would find a 
glacier in every ravine. We arrived here on First-day morn- 
ing at nine, and after breakfast I started out to find Henry C. 
Ash. After a walk of about a m le we found him just coming 
out of his cabin door. I asked him if he was ready to receive 
his Philadelphia friends. His look of amazement was very 
great. We had a good social chat. Then he started with me 
out sight-seeing, after he had taken me over to see his board- 
house, which was one of comfort in comparison to the others 
that have just started. Skagway was just one year old on the 
2oth July. They broke ground for the first railroad in Alaska 
two months ago, on the 24th. Through the kindness of H. 
C. Ash, anda Mr. Whiting we were tendered the first railroad 
trip up through the White Pass for eight miles. There were 
about fifty in our party, that went up from the C7ty of Seattle, 
the boat being held until the party returned, through the kind- 
ness of our captain. 

We left Skagway for Dyea. The tide was so high none of 
the party landed. We then started for the trip of all trips, in 
which our friend Henry decided to join us, in making the trip 
to the Muir Glacier and Sitka. The weather has been delight- 
ful, not a cloud to obstruct one of those beautiful peaks. 
This is the first time in fifteen years’ cruising, one man said, 
that he had been able to see the top of Mt. Crillon, (15,500 
ft.), or Mt. Fairweather. These mountains were seen to per- 
fection. The day spent at the great Muir Glacier was a per- 
fect day. We had an hour there, and the party generally 
enjoyed scrambling over the dirt-covered snow mountain. 
Some went up a great height on the mountain side, while some 
of us older ones were content with the lower peaks. This part 
of the trip seemed to be the crowning glory of Wonderland. 
This awe-inspiring glacier enters the sea with a stupendous 
front ; it is three to four hundred feet high, dnd a mile wide, 
marvellously colored from the palest tint to the deepest blue, 
in every conceivable form or shape,—an immense spire, a 
huge grotto, a grand column. Still another awe-inspiring 
feature is nature's own grand cannonading. These reports 
are sometimes very near and deafening, occurring every few 
minutes. We were so fortunate as to have a huge mass break 
off and fall into the water while we remained, creating a great 
motion of our steamer. 

We left these wonderful formations for Sitka, which is an- 
other quaint old Russian settlement, beautifully back-grounded 
with mountains, and its base studded with islands, giving it a 
very enchanting effect. Here we visited the old Greek Church 
of the Russian time. There are quaint pictures of ivory set in 
silver and gold. Dr. N. was the only one that was shown the 
golden cross, no woman being allowed to look upon it. 

I wanted to make this a short letter. The whole coast of 
Alaska is a continuous grand panorama, hardly to be realized. 
Our friend Henry C. Ash will leave us at Juneau, so | will 
finish this letter for him to mail. This will be my last letter to 
the paper, unless we go to the Sandwich Islands. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON. 


OnE of the yellow journals of New York has a monument 
fund going for the dead of the 71st New York regiment which 
the other yellow journal says has been slandered by the first, 
and the other yellow journal has a monument fund under way 
for all the victims of the war. As they originated and have 
conducted the war, it is of course only fair that they should 
build the monuments.—.Springfield Republican. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE: RATES TO RICHMOND. 
So that there may be no disappointment, I think it well to 
again inform Friends of the fact that there seems to be no 
possibility of obtaining reduced rates to Richmond on any road, 
east of the Ohio River, on the ‘* Certificate plan,’’ on account 
of not having the requisite number. 

Friends going on the special train, from New York and all 
other points, are advised to check all their baggage as directed 
in previous notice, except light hand baggage. 

Any Friends who have not sent the price of tickets, will 
please do so by first mail. A few extra tickets will be taken 
on the train for the accommodation of any who were unable 
to obtain them in advance, but all berths are likely to be taken. 

Che train will stop at Aikin, Md.; time there will be given, 
when tickets are sent. 

JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
VISITING ACKWORTH SCHOOL.—The ‘‘ general meeting’’ 
at Ackworth School, maintained by the English Friends, oc- 
curred on the 29th and 30th of Sixth month. The SAritish 
Friend says: ‘‘ Four Friends of the ‘ Liberal’ body of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were present—Wm. P. Ban- 
croft and his daughter, and Milton Jackson and his wife. 


Also William Wetherald of the « Orthodox ’ body in Canada.” 


All these Friends were cordially welcomed, and were them- 
selves much interested.”’ 


\PPOINTMENT AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. —Professor W. 
H. Stine has been appointed Professor of Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering, and Director of the Workshops, at Swarth- 
more College. He succeeds Professor Arthur Beardsley, who 
retired, on account of impaired health, and is_ professor 
emeritus. Professor Stine is a graduate of Dickinson College, 
Pa., and has been in charge of the department of engineering 
at the Armour Polytechnic Institute, Chicago. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—One of the most important improve- 
ments made during the summer is the laying of a stone walk 
between the boys’ dormitory and the west entrance to the 
main building, and from the gymnasium to the east entrance 
of the main building. 

Men are now at work cutting the undergrowth in the forty- 
six acre wood north of the school building. 

The Newtown and Bridgetown Turnpike Company are 
putting a top dressing on the turnpike between George School 
and Newtown. 


STEAM PLANT REMODELED.—The steam heating plant at 
Swarthmore College has been remodeled, the ‘‘ fan system "’ 
being placed in both wings of the main college building. It 
is expected to be a valuable improvement. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
A strong paper on ‘‘ The English Speaking Brotheikccd”’ 
is contributed to the North American Review, by Professor 
Charles Waldstein, late director of the American Archzo- 
logical School, Athens. Dr. Waldstein contends that there 
can be no such thing as an Anglo-Saxon Alliance, since 
neither the Britons nor the Americans are Anglo-Saxons, both 
nations having within them a great number of miscellaneous 
ethnological elements. The true basis of an understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States, he insists, is a 
common language, common forms of government, common 
culture, including customs and institutions, a common religion, 
so far as religion stands for the same basis of morality, and 
finally common interests. 

‘« Distant Possessions’’ forms the theme of a timely article 
by Andrew Carnegie, in the same issue. A permanent reten- 
tion of the Philippines by the United States is strongly depre- 
cated by the writer—with truth that such action would be 
contrary to the policy of the Republic, entail vast expenditure 
and be but a source of national weakness and danger. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at Maple Grove meeting-house, First-day afternoon, 
Seventh month 3. There was a good attendance, quite a 
number of visitors being present. 

Instead of having a paper prepared by some member, as 
usual, Dessie and Ethel Moore took the poem ‘* Sir Launfal,"’ 
the former reciting the poem and the latter reading the ex- 
planation by James Russell Lowell, also an article on the 
poem. The discussion was very interesting, many taking 
part. 

After the conclusion of the program, officers were ap- 
pointed for the ensuing six months: Secretary, Samuel 
Nichols ; corresponding secretary, Clotilde D. Edmondson ; 
executive committee, Vincent M. Moore, George Evans, Sarah 
Mason, Ella Moore. 

Adjourned to meet Eighth month 7, at Maple Grove. 

SB. &. 
PERSONAL NOTES. 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Rebecca W. Holmes, Belle Vansant, 
Ellen Pyle, and Emma J. Broomell, who have been traveling 
in Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, at last accounts 
expected to reach London the early part of this month. They 
will sail for home the first of next month. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, in a private letter from Keswick, 
England, dated the 29th ult., says: ‘‘Sister Anna [ Powell] 
and I are just setting out for a walk to the Druid circle. The 
day has clouds against a deep blue sky and the air is invigor- 
ating. It is so beautiful here, and to stay two weeks in the 
midst of it with Canon Rawnsley's delightful book is joy in- 


deed. This morning | roamed all the way to Crossthwaite 
church.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A CRITICISM OF STYLE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I WISH to enter a protest against the article headed ‘‘ Big 
Stems all the Go,’’ on page 560 of the last issue of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, [copied from another paper.—Eps. ]. 

I feel that the use of the phrases ‘‘all the go,’’ and ‘‘ not 
in it,’’ is an approach, although very slight, to what is com- 
monly designated ‘‘ yellow journalism ’’ ; and as such it de- 
tracts from the dignity of the INTELLIGENCER. 

New York City. A. H. McD. 


ONE SOLDIER DEAD. 


A FAIR young mother calmly read 

While one hand rocked the cradle bed 
Wherein her first-born slept away 

The twilight of a summer day. 

She carelessly the paper turned 

Till ‘* Latest War News’’ she discerned ; 
Our loss was small,’’ dispatches said— 
A skirmish, and one soldier dead.”’ 


They troubled not to give his name 

Or e’en the troop from which he came ; 
For who, rejoicing in success, 

Cares if there be one private less ? 
Only a soldier lying there, 

With blood upon his sunny hair, 

With no kind friend to raise his head 
Or treasure the last words he said. 


O happy mother, do you know 

That not so many years ago 

That soldier was a baby, too, 

With face as sweet and eyes as blue 
As those within yon cradle there ? 
And knew a mother’s tender care, 
Who now must sit alone and weep 
Because he wakes not from his sleep ? 
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And other thousands also said : 
‘* Only a private soldier dead,"’ 
Without a passing thought that he 
Might one of nature's nobles be, 
Or that the words that line contained 
Would wreck a life that yet remained. 
His mother waits for him in vain, 
For he, her only child, is slain. 
—j. P. Wayne, in Chicago Post. 


THE DIALOGUE OF THE SPIRITS. 


Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time: 
‘* Have you seen my big machines ? 
My fire-steeds, thunder-shuttlecocks that dart from clime 
to clime,— 
Hear the lyrics of their driving-rods, the modern chant 
sublime.”’ 
Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit vf All Time, 
‘* Have you seen my big machines ? 


‘« Hear the thunder of my mills,’’ says the Spirit of To-day. 
‘* Hear my harnessed rivers pant. 
Men are jockeys with the lightnings, and they drve them 
where they may. 
They are bridlers of the cataracts that dare not say them 
nay, 
And the rivers are their drudges.’’ Saysthe Spirit of To-day, 
‘* Hear my harnessed rivers pant.’’ 


‘« But,"’ says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
‘« Tell us, how about your men ? 
Shall they, like live automatons, still drudge their lives away, 
When the rivers, tides, and lightnings join to help them on 
their way ?”’ 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
‘* Tell us, how about your men?’ 


‘* Yes, harness every river above the cataract’s brink, 
And then unharness man. 
To earth's reservoirs of fire let your giant shaftings sink, 
And scourge your drudging thunderbolts ; but give man 
time to think. 
Throw your bridles on the rivers, curb them at the cataract’s 
brink, 


” 


And then unharness man. 


Says the Spirit of All Time: ‘‘ In this climax of the years 
Make no machine of man. 
Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics in my ears, 
And your jockeyed lightning’s clattering are as music of the 
spheres. 
But ‘tis well that you remember, in this climax of the years, 
Make no machine of man.”’ 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


A HOPEFUL VIEW. 


DECADENCE? Time has never given birth 

To lustier child since man has trod the earth, 
Splendid with strength, hope’s cresset high in hand, 
To throw far flashing rays o’er sea and land. 


The age end merges into years august, 

The yearning world swings starward from the dust, 

While weaklings talk of twilight, nor can see 

The broadening of the dawn that is to be. 
—Richard Burton. 


‘‘A PRESENT danger,’’ as a contemporary has it, ‘‘is that 
we shall enter upon the policy of expansion before we realize 
that distant possessions mean a larger standing army than we 
have ever dreamed of having, an immense navy, enormously 
increased taxation, new race problems, neglect of those un- 
attractive but important questions of domestic policy which 
press for solution. The time to speak against expansion is 
now. 


SUGAR FORTUNES IN CUBA. 

Osgood Welsh (an American Sugar Gaower ) in the Century. 
Or late a great deal has been said and written about 
Cuba, but in nearly all cases the accounts are colored 
and poorly digested. It must be remembered that 
slavery existed all through the island, and was totally 
abolished only in the year 1886. The demoralizing 
influence of slavery upon the slaveholding classes is 
well known ; its effects are discernible throughout the 
island, and cannot be eradicated until at least one 
generation after the abolition of the system has passed 
away. For many years, Cuba, in common with other 
West India Islands, enjoyed a monopoly of supplying 
a large part of the world with sugar, and the profits 
accruing were enormous. By the sugar industry 
families of great wealth and influence were built up 

For a time the civilization of Cuba was in many 
respects far in advance of the United States. The 
dwellings both in the cities and on the sugar estates 
were in many instances palatial, the furnishings and 
fittings gorgeous in the extreme, and the use of silver 
for all domestic utensils was quite common. Thus 
there existed in the island what might be termed a 
barbaric civilization, as compared with what is known 
as a more domestic civilization in this country. The 
line between the rich and the poor was sharply drawn. 
The disaffected and restless citizens of the island to- 
day are, to a great extent, the descendants of those 
rich families who, by reason of their profligacy, indo- 
lence, and neglect, have become almost extinct as a 
power in the land. There are, however, a few notable 
exceptions. The palatial residences and large estates 
remain ; but the families, if in possession at all, exist 
only in name. Their fortunes were dissipated in 
Havana, New York, Saratoga, Paris, and Madrid 
The present generation of those families are profligate, 


idle, and more or less vicious, and, in consequence, a 
disturbing element in the island. 


THE New York Zodélogical Garden is planned on a very 
extensive scale, and the liberal appropriation made by the 
city for it is being aided by the contributions of citizens. It 
is intended to make it the finest place of its kind in this 
country, if not in the world, and it will doubtless become a 
place of great popular resort. The ‘‘ Zoo’’ in Philadelphia 
is one of the city’s valued institutions, but it needs more 
generous support. 


THE oldest and most curious herbarium in the world is 
the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. It consists of crowns, gar- 
lands, wreaths, and bouquets of flowers, all taken from the 
ancient tombs of Egypt, most of the examples being in excel- 
lent conJition. Nearly all the flowers have been identified, 
They cannot be less than 3,000 years old. 


OnE of the outlying islands of the Hawaiian group has 
been leased by a business firm for the guano on it, and they 
have put there twenty-five Japanese laborers with an overseer. 
This Laysan island is 700 miles west from Kauai, and there 
is a string of such rocky isles for a thousand miles out, which 
are now United States property,—mostly composed of vol- 
canic rocks. 


For us to take upon ourselves the government of outlying 
colonies, says John Brisben Walker, editor of the Cosmofolt- 
fan magazine, is only to invite great expense without adequate 
return, and to furnish a field for unscrupulous political adven- 
turers to enrich themselves by misrule, the vitality of our own 
nation being undermined by the corruption funds which they 
would bring back to prevent investigation into their wrongs. 
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Wheat Yield and Price. 


Tue West Grove (Pa.) /ndependent has been printing the 
views of farmers on this year’s-wheat crop and the best time 
to sell it. It says, (Seventh month 28): 

Chere is no denying the fact that the yield in this neigh- 
borhood, including Chester and Lancaster counties, Pa., and 
Cecil county, Md., is a great disappointment ; and although 
the average output cannot yet be told, it can be positively 
stated that it will be much below that of several years past. 
The fly did its work in some fields very effectively, especially 
where the seed was early sown. In conversation with Josiah 
Cope, of Lincoln University, who was reported to have said 
that his yield would be about fifty bushels to the acre, it was 
learned that this gentleman still adheres to this belief, although 
he has not threshed, and says he planted in October, which, 
he thinks saved his crop, as nearly every one who sowed 
early has had to contend with the fly ; he advises late seeding 
—just as late as prudent. 

As to the question whether a farmer should dispose of his 
crop soon or later, Mr. Cope told a story concerning his father 
and a neighbor. These two had a dispute at one time as to 
the wisdom of holding or selling, Mr. Cope contending that 
it always paid to hold, while the neighbor argued to the con- 
trary. ‘‘I have kept a record for ten years,’ said the 
neighbor, ‘‘and can soon show you my figures.'’ ‘*So have 
I,’’ retorted Mr. Cope, ‘‘and now we can compare.’" Com- 
pare they did, and by the time the returns for the ten years 
were counted up, it was shown that the neighbor who had 
sold early came out a trifle better in the aggregate than Mr. 
Cope, who always held with the expectation of higher prices 
later in the season. 

Josiah Cope says that he has harvested 1,800 bushels per 
year for the past two years, and has gotten a dollar per 
bushel for every bushel. Joseph Lukens was seen a few 
minutes later, and to the question put him by the newspaper- 
man, replied very emphatically, ‘‘The man who sells early 
will have the most money in nine years out of ten.’’ Mr. 
Lukens was a successful farmer when engaged in agriculture, 
and his opinion is certainly worth something. 


An Enlistment Story. 

THE story we print below comes from the Mew York Observer. 
We print it because it is connected with what was a most 
painful and unpleasant chapter,—though little was said of it 
in the confusion of the moment,—four months ago, when the 
‘« State Guard '’ troops were put under pressure to enlist under 
the national calls. In this particular case, it seems that the 
enlisting officer was a person of sense and good feeling, but 
in the camps, (including that at Mount Gretna, Pennsylvania), 
hundreds and probably thousands of men were forced, under 
fear of being thought ‘‘ cowards,’ to enlist for two years, who 
knew their duties at home, to say nothing of other considera- 
tions, made it entirely improper. 

A fine fellow, not more than twenty-five years old, a 


corporal in the Eighth, was being examined. He said he 
was a mechanic and earned $4 a day. 

‘‘ Have you anybody dependent upon you for support?’’ 
asked Major Neff. 

‘*N-o-o,"’ answered the young man, hesitatingly. 

‘* What relatives have you with whom you live?’ 
asked. 

‘* Two sisters,’’ he replied. 

It took two or three minutes’ questioning to get the young 
man to admit that one of his sisters was only eight years old 
and the other only twelve, that they were orphans, and that 
he maintained a home for them over which an aunt presided. 
There were tears in his eyes by this time. 

‘* What are those little girls going to do for a living while 
you go away ?”’ asked Captain Parker, kindly. 

‘* | have a little money in bank which they can use,’’ re- 
plied the young corporal, ‘‘ and then I'll send them my pay 
besides.”’ 


‘* No, no,’’ said Major Neff, ‘‘ you are not in a position to 
enlist now.”’ 


he was 


| them from cuttings. 





‘* But I must; it is my duty to,"’ cried the corporal. 
don't want to be drummed out of the camp in disgrace fo: 
not going.”’ 

‘*No; your duty is at home with those little sisters for the 
present,’’ said Major Neff, patting the young fellow on the 
back. ‘You won't be drummed out of the camp in disgrace 
Honest young men like you will leave here to go to thei: 
home duties with just as much honor as their comrades will 
enlist. We cannot enlist you."’ 

The corporal put on his clothes and departed, crying. 


Carnation Culture. 
As to the relative merits of propagation by cuttings or layers, 
Meehans’ Monthly says : 

‘* English horticultural papers contend that carnation 
plants raised from layers are better for winter flowering than 
by the method, universally in practice in America, of raising 
It is said that layers put down during 
the summer will make plants strong enough to flower the fol- 
lowing winter; and this is given as the chief reason for the 
practice. They also contend that such plants are healthier 
than when raised fiom cuttings. There may be a something 
in the last-named complaint, as it is well known that plants 
raised from cuttings, under glass, are very liable to carry with 
them the seeds of root-fungus, whichis very destructive. 
But so far as the plants themselves are concerned, American 
growers will show just as large, and even larger and better 
plants from the cuttings than European growers will from 
layers. The plants are raised very early in the spring, and 
set out in the open ground just as soon as the spring season 
advances. With good culture and management, these plants 


will be much larger and stronger in every way than it would 
be at all possible to raise from layers around a mother plant."’ 


Steak and Liver. 

Two colored barbers, one an old man and,the other a younger 
one. The young one took off his apron and started for the 
door. 

‘*Yo's gwan to get a drink, Jim ?”’ 

‘« Dat’s what I’se gwan to do.”’ 

‘«Go and get no drink. I used to do de same thing when 
I was young. When I was fus married dah wuza gin mill 
next to the shop wha I wucked, an’ I spent in it fifty and 
sebenty cents a day outen de dollah an’ half I eahned. Well, 
one mawnin’ I went into de butchah shop, an’ who shood 
come in but de man what kep’ de likker shop. 

‘«‘Gib me ten er twelbe pound po-terhouse steak,’ he 
said, 

‘* He got it an’ went out. I sneaked up to de butchah and 
looked to see what money I had left. 

‘« * What do you want?’ said the butchah. 

‘«*Gib me ten cents’ wuf of libber,’ wuz my remark. 

‘*It wuz all I could pay fur. Now you goan’ git yo’ 
drink. You'll eat libber, but de man what sells you de stuff 
will hab his po’terhouse steak, De man behin’ de ba’ eats po’- 
ter-house—de man in front eats libber. I ain’t touched de stuff 
for thirty years, and I am eatin’ po’terhouse myself.”’ 


asked the elder. 


THE expression, the lottery of marriage, is not figurative 
in the province of Smolensk, Russia. Lotteries are held 
there four times a year, at which the prize is a young woman. 
The price of a ticket is a rouble (about 80 cents), and there 
are 5,000 tickets. The $4,000 thus raised becomes practically 
the marriage portion of the young woman who officiates as 
the prize. The winner has the right to give the successful 
ticket to a friend. If the young woman refuses to marry the 
winner the 5,000 roubles are divided between them. 


Two Scots poets of the school of Burns and Ferguson and 
Motherwell—that is, true singers in Scottish dialect, have 
been known in this country. One of them, Hew Ainslie, died 
in Kentucky some years ago, and now Evan MacColl has 
died at Toronto, being go years old, and the author of much 
verse in English and in Gaelic. MacColl was a Highlander 
and Ainslie a Lowlander, but both had the gift of song. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR. 
THE inhumanities of war are so variolis, and occur in so many 
directions, that it is impossible to chronicle more than a few. 
Here is one: The Santo Domingo, a large Spanish ship, 


loaded with food for Havana, valued at nearly $1,000,000, 
(so said; it may be an overestimate), was captured by an 
American blockader, the Zag/e, which being a small vessel, 
was afraid the San/o Domingo might escape after all, and 
therefore set her on fire. All the food, and the fine ship, were 
thus destroyed, ‘‘for military reasons.’’ We do not say the 
reasons, from a military standpoint, were not good, but con- 
sider the essential immorality of the proceeding, apart from 
war considerations, —the destruction of a vast amount of food 
supplies within a few miles of thousands starving to death ! 


THE ship was captured and burned near the Isle of Pines, 
on the south coast of Cuba. That island is noted for its 
salubrious climate, and was formerly a health resort. Now it 
is stripped, there is no adequate supply of food, and a dis- 
patch, on the 4th, says, ‘‘its own people are starving.’’ 
Nueva Gerona, the principal place, ‘‘is now used by the 
Spaniards for a military hospital camp, and only wounded 
soldiers are there. Rich and poor from Havana have been 
flocking thither, and as a natural consequence, yellow fever 
and small pox have followed and now rage to an alarming 
extent. This is because the poor cannot procure medicines, 
and the Government supplies neither medicine nor food. The 
people die in the streets, the authorities virtually being com- 
pelled to bury them.’’ 


BEFORE General Merritt sailed for the Philippine Islands, 
it is stated, the military authorities in conference at Washing- 
ton, both General Miles and General Merritt being present, 
carefully studied all conceivable phases of the establishment 
of an American protectorate over the Philippine group, and 
agreed that the minimum strength of the United States land 
forces that would be essential was as follows: For garrison of 
Philippine islands, 150,000 men ; for garrison of Luzon island 
alone 50,000 men ; for garrison of Manila alone, 25,000 men. 
This was on the presumption that Aguinaldo, the insurgent 
chief, continued friendly to the United States, but of this there 
could be no certainty. 


AN interesting letter from Paris, by Allen Sergeant, dated 
June 24, appears in Harper's Weekly. He says, among other 
things, that the idea of war is painful in that city. ‘‘It brings 
up the dreadful and poignant remembrances of 1870—the 
invasion of the country, the incessant roar of the cannons 
advancing on Paris, the ambulances gorged with wounded too 
numerous to be cared for, the cold, famine, and crushing 
defeat. ‘From the New World we looked for progress towards 
peace,’ is the substance of what I have heard a hundred 
times from men of weight, ‘and you have taken the worst 
thing of the old regime.’ ”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE terms of peace demanded by the American Government, 
handed to the French Ambassador at Washington on the 3oth 
ult., were considered at Madrid during last week, and the press 
dispatches uniformly say, were accepted. On the 8th inst., 
the reply of the Spanish Government, an extended document, 
in cipher, was received at Washington by the French Ambas- 
sador, and was presented next day, deciphered, to President 
McKinley. 

THE nature of the Spanish reply has not been officially 
made known at this writing, but the press despatches from 
Washington describe it as an extended document, in which 
the several ‘‘demands"’ of the United States, while probably 
yielded in substance, are elaborately discussed. ‘‘ It is be- 
lieved that Spain urges that the United States should assume 
the Cuban debt, in whole or in part, and makes a special plea 
for the retention of Porto Rico, agreeing to cede in lieu terri- 
tory in the Philippines or other Spanish colonies.’’ The 
question of the preservation of order in Cuba, and the pro- 
ection of Spanish interests there, is urged. The document 
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was considered in a conferenee at the White House, on the 
evening of the gth, at which were present the President, Sec- 
retary Day, and the French Ambassador, M. Cambon, the 
last named representing Spain. 

THe American camp between Cavite and Manila was 
attacked by 3,000 Spaniards during the night of the 31st ult, 
The attack was repulsed, as was also a second-one, the Span- 
ish loss, it is believed, being ‘‘ heavy.'’ Thirteen are reported 
killed and forty-seven wounded in the American forces. The 
insurgents took no part in the fighting, but, ‘‘ remained neu- 
tral.’’ Troops of the ‘‘ third expedition’’ which had reached 
Manila, had remained on board on account of rough weather, 
and heavy storms, it being impossible to land. 
defense ship Monterey has arrived. Food in Manila is nearly 
exhausted. The Spanish troops are kept firm by false reports 
concerning the war. 


The coast 


THE operations of the American forces in Porto Rico, 
under General Miles, have been without special feature. 
There have been no battles, and no resistance by the Spanish, 
of importance. The object of General Miles is the capture of 
San Juan, the capital, on the north coast, and his troops are 
converging upon that place. The foreign Consuls there are 
said to have advised the Spanish authorities to surrender the 
island to the American troops. The Spaniards, however, 
declared their intention to fight. Itis probable that the place 
will be taken, soon, unless the island shall be promptly given 
up by Spain, in the pending peace arrangements. 

Ir was alleged, last week, that a large body of additional 
troops, under General Wade, were to be sent to Porto Rico, 
not because they were needed there at all, but that they 
‘might share in the glory.’ Governor Grout, of Vermont, 
sent a dispatch to the War Department, protesting against 
the regiment from that State being sent, unless it was actually 
needed. ‘‘ When the war is over,’’ he said, ‘‘ we feel that 
their place will be at home with their families and in their 
wonted places of business. An excursion to Porto Rico after 


the war is over cannot add to their honor nor to the honor of 
Vermont.”’ 


THE alarming condition of General Shafter’s troops at 
Santiago, suffering from fevers, and threatened with a yellow 
fever epidemic, caused a remarkable demonstration last week. 
A statement of the case, a ‘‘round robin’’ signed by the 
‘« general officers’’ under Shafter, was presented to him, rep- 
resenting that the men must be immediately moved to the 
North, or they would be victims of a calamity of disease. 
This, and a similar letter of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
(formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy), now in command 
of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’’ were made public. In consequence, 
great efforts are now making to get the troops away, to the 
camps on the eastern end of Long Island, at Montauk Point, 
and the first of them left Santiago on the 7th instant, others 
following. To take charge at Santiago, regiments from the 
South, (Georgia and Mississippi), and a full regiment of 
negroes (including officers) from Illinois, are to be imme- 
diately sent. They are supposed to be ‘‘immune’’ from 
yellow fever, though some doubt is expressed on this point. 

GENERAL MILES reported to the War Department on the 
gth that he had a sufficient force in Porto Rico, and the dispatch 
of more troops will cease. The first of the Santiago troops 
reached Camp Montauk on the 8thinst. The preparations 
for them were not adequate, but efforts are making to get the 
camp in order. It is now said that the troops who have been 


in camps in the South may be brought to more northerly 
locations. 


THE troops stationed at Camp Alger, near Falls Church, 
Va., have been removed, a new camp being established at 
Thoroughfare Gap, about twelve miles from Manassas Junc- 
tion. There is said to be a decline in the number of cases of 
typhoid fever. The reports from General Shafter show a de- 
cline in the number of sick in his army, as follows: Cases, 
August 5, 3,697 ; August 6, 3,681; August 7, 3,445. There 
are, however, a number of deaths, daily, from yellow fever, — 
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on the sth, eight, and on the ‘th, five, were reported. Dr. 
John Guiteras, of Philadelphia, who returned from Cuba on 
the sth inst., said: ‘‘ The yellow fever cases thus far have 
been of a light order and the mortality among the troops has 
not been heavy. ‘The most serious source of trouble at pres- 
ent is from typhoid fever and malaria. Most of the men ill 
in the hospitals are suffering from one or the other of these 
diseases. As the season drags on, however, the yellow fever 
will become more serious and then it will be worse than the 
typhoid.”’ 

It is stated at Washington that President Dole is to continue 
to exercise the functions of Chief Executive of Hawaii until 
Congress receives the report of the commission ay pointed to 
devise a form of government for the Islands and passes 
the necessary All the other officials, it is pre- 
sumed, will continue in the discharge of the duties which they 
had under the Hawaiian Republic. 


laws. 


A FIRE at Bismarck, North Dakota, on the night of the 
8th inst., destroyed a great part of the business portion of the 
city, wiping out banks, the post office, residence and business 
blocks and newspaper offices, entailing losses aggregating 
from $600,000 to $750,000, against which there is insurance 
amounting to $250,000. 

The steamer Farra/on, which has arrived at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, reports that when left Skagway, 
Alaska, the town was in flames, and that the fire was ap- 
proaching the dynamite stores, with no prospect of checking it. 


she 


Tue Associated Chambers of Commerce in England have 
commissioned Rear Admiral Beresford (member of Parliament 
for York), to goto China and investigate the prospects of 
commerce and to report particularly as to the extent to which 
the Chinese Government will guarantee the safety of British 
capital already invested, and of contemplated investments 
This is part of the movement of English interests to offset the 
control of China by Russia. A message has been sent the 
Chinese Government, promising support against any Power 
committing an act of aggression in China, because of any 
grant to British subjects. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A very remarkable thunder storm occurred in Philadelphia 
on the 3d instant, beginning at 10.45 a.m. In less than 
two hours the rainfall was 5-48 inches, the greatest by far 
ever recorded in this city in that length of time. Much 
damage was done. The lightning was proportionately severe, 
there being more heavy discharges ‘‘close,’’ than most per- 
sons remembered ever to have seen. During the storm move- 
ment through the streets, and even business operations, were 
practically suspended. 


NOTICES. 
* * A circular meeting, under the care of a 

committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, evening, 

will be held at Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., | 

on First-day afternoon, the 14th inst., to con 

vene at 3 o'clock. 


. } 
SAMUEL H. Broc MELI, Clerk. 


month as follows : 
; 14. Flushing. 
21. ( happaqua. 
28. Greenfield. 


*.* Quarterly meetings during Eighth month | 
occur as follows: 
13. Salem, Salem, O 
Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, 
Ont. 
Miami, Green Plain, O 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Short Creek, Ohio 
Werrington, Menallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
Ohio Yearly Nectin’, Mt. Pleasant, O 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. | a. 


Sparta,| *,* 


14. 
21. 


28. 


° uw 


Washington 
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*,* The monthly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth day next (the 17th), in the 
at 7.30 o'clock. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee has appointed meetings for Eighth 


J: sepH T. McDowe LL, Clerk. 
«" The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
| meetings during Eighth month : 
Gunpowder and Broad Creek. 
East Nottingham. 


JoHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman 
*.* Friends wishing to attend Goose Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Lincoln, Va., from 
Washington, will take the train on Sixth street, 
12th or 13th of this month. 
m., I and 4.30 p. m. 


—Speaker Thomas B. Reed was again nominated for 
Congress by the Republican Convention of his district of 
Maine. In his speech of acceptance he said : 

‘‘ The problems after the war will be most troublesome and 
will demand the most earnest efforts of us all. For my part, 
I hope that all these problems may be worked out consistent], 
with our time-honored and dearly bought institutions and with 
the traditions of our wise forefathers.’’ 

—-In a recent speech at Marblehead, 
George F. Hoar said : 

‘Tl am one of those who thought, and still think, this war 
might have been avoided. I think if our public utterances, 
especially in the two houses of Congress, for the past ten 
years had been such as to sooth and not to wound the pride 
of Spain, we might have established a relation of friendship 
with her so that she would have felt her honor safe in taking 
our advice, and that we could have effected the peaceful deliv- 
erance of Cuba.”’ 


Mass., Senator 


—Navy Department officials insist that no change has 
been made in the orders to the Watson squadron. ‘‘ There 
seems to be now a purpose to despatch this fine squadron to 
European Waters regardless of the termination of the war, the 
idea being that the splendid display which will be made by 
the American ships will have a beneficial effect in inspiring 
respect for our naval strength.’’ 

—A wealthy Englishman, Sir Thomas Lipton, has pre- 
sented to the Princess of Wales $500,000 to start dining- 
rooms in London at which working people may secure sub- 
stantial meals for from two to eight cents. The money is to 
be in the hands of trustees, of whom the Princess will be 
one. 

—The price of all the morning papers in Chicago was 
raised to two cents a copy on the Ist instant. They had been 
sold at one cent fora year or two, and no doubt at a loss. 
The increased cost of white paper and the enhanced general 
expenses due to the war are the reasons for the advance. 

—Colonel San Martin, the Spanish commander who evac- 
uated Ponce, in Porto Rico, has been court-martialed and 
shot for abandoning the place without resistance. A lieuten- 
ant-colonel, his second in command, is reported to have com- 
mitted suicide. 

—The (Delaware) Peninsula Horticultural Society has 
received reports from its secretaries on different parts of the 
peninsula, showing that there will not be more than half a 
crop of apples this year. 

—Lutheran churches in eastern Pennsylvania are building 
a large Orphans’ Home at Topton, in Berks county. The 
pupils will be educated and taught some useful trade. 

—The six Austrian sailors held at Havre, on charges of 
brutal conduct at the wreck of the Bourgogne, were dis- 
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tickets to Friends’ Quarterly Meeting 
riages will be in waiting at Hamilton or Fur 
cellsville. 


Car- 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 


Visiting | Association acknowledges receipt of the fol'ow 
ing additional contributions to the Children’ 
Country Week Association : 
Anna T. Jeanes, 
Young Friends of School 
Meeting, Lawn Social, . 


. $ 25.00 
Lane 
1.09 


s © « 


$26 00 
. $162.81 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, bi. § $188.81 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent 


A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 
get. 


Trains leave « 
Ask fr excursi.n 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ss 





A NEW postoffice was established in a 
small village out West, anda native of 
the soil was appointed postmaster. After 
a while complaints were made that no 
mail was sent out from the new office, and 
an inspector was sent to inquire into the 
matter. He called upon the postmaster, 
and asked why no mail had been sent out. 
The postmaster pointed a big and nearly 
empty mail bag hanging up in a corner, 
and said : ‘‘ Well, I ain't sent it out ’cause 
the bag ain’t nowheres nigh full yet !’'— 
Argonaut. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION, 
MYSTIC, CONN. 
In the Peace Grove and Peace Temple of the Peace 


Union, Eighth Month 24, 25, 26, and 27. Morning ses- 
sions, 10.30 tox. Afternoon sessions, 2.30 to 5.30. 


At this critical time in the history of this country, and 
while war is pending with Spain, the annual convention 
of the Universal Peace Union will be of especial inter- 
est. Should peace be declared by the time of the meet- 
ing it will be a jubilee occasion. 

It is expected that Alfred H. Love, the President, 
will preside at several of the sessions, and that the fol- 
lowing speakers among others we cannot announce as 
we go to press, will attend : 

Ex-Governor J. W. Hoyt, of Washington, D.C. ; 
Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, D. C.; Amanda 
Deyo, Philadelphia; Professor Daniel Batchellor, 
Philadelphia; Honorable William N. Ashman, Phila- 
delphia; David Ferris, Wilmington, Del.; George 
Dana Boardman, Philadelphia; William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Boston; Professor George D. Herron, D. D., 
Grinnell, lowa. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DavID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C, CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.” 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELeEventH AND CenTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 





JAMES HOOD. 


: Wes.ey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwoo , Sixtu STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





There are huadreds of sleeping rooms about the 


country now cold and 


cheerless, that migat be 


made otherwise by the use of the 


i} ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes. One stove or furnace does 


the wor of two, and you thus 


>SAVE 2 YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t urderstand it, 


here we | 
wholesale price to introduce. 


WHERE THE 
MEAT GOGS3 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, a 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
p ware Ra 1714 Woodstock =} Philadelphia, Pa. 
Durable Work 


HENRY C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 


Ffouse and Sign Painting. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. rr2 N. TENTH ST. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CaRPENTERS, BuiLpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


HOW TO BUILD A 


SIL 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over ; 


again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris- 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SuN 
PRINTING HousE, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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OF PHILADELPHIA 


: Friends’ Book Association ! 


& Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


: 


3333233333333333 3222 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race ca 


have no active agent we will sell 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


send for free booklet. 
at 


wrere it 
SMOULD Go 


Leather Goods 


Our stock of Traveling Requi- 

sites, such as Suit- 

Cases, Bags, Hat- 

Boxes, Steamer- 

Trunks, Belts, 

Shawl-Straps, etc., 

is satisfyingly com- 

plete, and a saving is sure on every 
purchase. 


Sole Leather Suit Cases, tan and olive, 
steel frames, linen-lined, 6 inches deep, 
22 inches long, $5.00. 

Grain Leather Traveling Bags, brass- 
trimmed, leather-lined, 14-inch, $4.50; 
15 and 16-inch, $5.00; 17 and 18-inch, 
$5.50. 

Special—Real Morocco Belts, stiched, 
nickel or leather-covered buckles, worth 
50 cents, at 25 cents. 

Alligator, Seal, and Morocco Belts, with 
military and harness buckles, from 50 
cents to $1.50. 

Silk Belts, with oxidized or gilt buckles, 
25 cents to $4.50. 

White Belts, in Leather and Silk, from 
25 cents to $6.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “‘ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


= 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





THE 


FASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


Josern Wesster, Wa. Wessrter, 
President. Cashier. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 
Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,00 

CAPITAL ( paid in), 250,000. 0c 
SURPLUS, ek ss & hee a ,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,....... 30,094.49 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort 


gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum | 


JOSEPH R. RHOAD 


JOHN F. LE 
ROBER’ 










Scenic 
Seencer M. 
S. Davis Pac 
en R. Re 


Homas R. Git 
Cuas. S. Hincn 


GEORGE B, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


COCK, 











Residence, 210 W. Coulter St. 





1-42-25-D. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


President, 
Joun L. Brakes. 


Executive Committee : { 


HARRY F. WEST, 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD EL* : 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 

CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


Errincu.m B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricuarns, 
Joun B. Garrett, 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. | 








No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Acts as Frecy 
Interests 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Danrey Miccer and Jonatuan K. Taytor. Wittiam M. Byrn 


Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw. 
Franeis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P 
ASA 8. WING; Ma 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


t from the assets of the Company. 
dent, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
OULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


J. ROBERTS 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. 


PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUr- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


GIRARD 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND . 





SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Keal Estate Officer. 
A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Wicuiiam H. Jenks, 
GeorGe Tucker Bispnam, 
Wiiiram H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemserton S. Hurcuinson, 


OFFICERS: 


Treas. and Sec’y. 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Crornier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
ZAVY EEL RAILS. STON 
EASE - 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLASTED. i 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


TRAINS 


' Benjamin Green, 
| 33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
| 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 





S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





